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DID BEN JONSON WRITE BACON’S WORKS? * 


=—q),EN JONSON was born in Westminster early in 
iéq| the year 1574, and was educated at Westminster 
school under Camden, who, says Gifford, was not 
slow in discovering nor negligent in cultivating the 
wonderful talents of his pupil. When he was sixteen Jonson 
went to Cambridge, and was statutably admitted to St. John’s 
College. How long he remained there is unknown; not very 
long, as, according to all his biographers, the lack of pecuniary 
means forced him to assist his stepfather in the humble occu- 
pation of a bricklayer. Soon afterwards Jonson, dissatisfied 
with the nature of his employment, enlisted as a soldier and 
went off to fight the Spaniards in the Netherlands. After a 
short but not inglorious campaign he returned to London 
and sought work in a playhouse, ‘‘ The Green Curtain,’’ which, 
Anthony Wood says, was about Shoreditch or Clerkenwell. 
It was while here that he had the misfortune to be a principal 
in a duel in which he slew his adversary. At that time the 
Government was determined to repress the unchristian prac- 
tice of duelling; Jonson was thrown into prison, charged with 
murder, and, as he himself states, ‘‘ brought near the gallows.’” 
Though his biographers have told the story of the homicide, 
not one of them has been able to tell us by what means he es- 
caped the penalty. 
While languishing'in jail he was frequently visited by a 
Catholic priest, and became a papist. Some one, whose name 





* Read before the New York Shakespeare Society, January 24, 1889. 
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*had magic in it, bade the jailer warn Jonson—as he toldjDrum- 
mond of Hawthornden—that ‘‘spies were set to catch him;”’ 
but he did not tell Drummond to whom he was indebted for 
this kindness, or who finally rescued him. 

‘‘Camden! most reverend head, to whom I owe 
All that I am in arts, all that I know.” 
Camden doubtless heard of his misfortune, and as surely sought 
assistance, but from whom? Necessarily from some one who 
had influence in the highest quarters. Now, about this time Ba- 
con became acquainted with Jonson; and we know that Bacon, 
son of the late Lord-keeper, nephew of the great statesman who 
then guided the destinies of England, Member of Parliament 
for Middlesex, and Queen’s Counsel extraordinary, had precisely 
that kind of influence which could open the prison doors and 
set the captive free. We also know that soon after this time 
Jonson was in Bacon’s service more or less continuously till 
the latter’s death in 1626. Jonson seems always to have pre- 
served a strict silence upon the subject of his narrow escape. 

Perhaps the pain, the ignominy of a felon’s doom had been too 
near for him to wish to speak of it toany one. Perhaps he had 
other reasons, such as were suspected by some of his friends 
and many of his enemies, to whose allusions there will be occa- 
sion to refer more than once; at all events, this date saw the 
commencement of a singular friendship—singular because of 
the exalted family, the honorable position, the brilliant hopes of 
the one; the humble surroundings, the detested religion, the 
miserable occupation of the other. Jonson, however, though 
often in want of the means to furnish his daily subsistence, was 
even then courting philosophy : 

‘*Indeed, if you will look on Poesie, 
As she appears in many, poor and lame, 
Patch’d up in remnants and old worn-out rags, 
Half starv’d for want of her peculiar food, 
Sacred Invention; then I must confirm 
Both your conceit and censure of her merit. 


But view her in her glorious ornaments, 
Attired in the majesty of art, 
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Set high in spirit with the precious taste 

Of sweet philosophy, and, which is most, 
Crown’d with the rich traditions of a soul 
That hates to have her dignity profaned 
With any relish of an earthly thought ; 

Oh then how proud a presence doth she bear ! 
Then is she like herself; fit to be seen 

Of none but grave and consecrated eyes!” 


? 


‘These lines,” says Gifford (Memoirs, p. 8), ‘‘which were 
probably written before he had attained his twenty-second 
year, do not discredit him.”’ 

It is very significant, too, that Jonson returned from Cam- 
bridge exactly as Bacon is said to have done, deploring the 
influence of Aristotle in the schools, for already 

os time and the truth had waked his judgment, 
And reason taught him better to distinguish 
The vain from the useful learnings.” 


The future Lord Chancellor hungered for fame ; Jonson hun- 
gered for bread. What more natural than that each parted 


with what he could command for that which he could not? 
that Jonson, deeply grateful to Bacon for aiding him to escape 
from a shameful death upon the scaffold, agreed to further 
Bacon’s ambition to devote a part of his time to the study of 
philosophy, and that the philosophical works resulting there- 
from should be wholly ascribed to Bacon? It is difficult to see, 
even now, how Jonson could have helped himself. A man may 
be excused for saving his life under almost any circumstances, 
though it is quite possible that Jonson, with his indomitable 
will, would have hesitated to conclude such an agreement had 
he realized how persistently Bacon would insist upon his privi- 
lege to insert legal phrases which destroyed connection and 
commonplaces which dislocated sense. 

In considering this question we must not forget that in the 
days of Elizabeth and James a poor player or playwright was 
a being of the lowest caste ; but when that playwright was a 
papist too he lost caste altogether and became a veritable 
pariah. This,and worse, was the condition of Jonson when he 
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was unaccountably released from a felon’s cell and escaped 
from the hangman. Very soon afterwards he began to work 
for Bacon, and from that moment Bacon began to acquire lit- 
erary fame. We shall see, later on, how Bacon’s vanity was 
flattered, how it lured him into self-confidence, and how that 
self-confidence betrayed him ; now, however, we should reflect 
upon the incontrovertible facts that Jonson became Bacon’s 
literary confidant, and that thenceforward a singular intimacy 
existed between them. That such an intimacy existed at all, in 
such an age, between men of such widely different social condi- 
tions, argues the performance of extraordinary service on the 
part of Jonson. To show what that service was and why he 
rendered it is the object of this paper. 

Such a bargain as that to which I have referred was most 
dishonest, and there can be little doubt that Jonson’s mind was 
often saddened and his indignation aroused by the recollection, 
as he looked upon Bacon’s growing fame and his own neglected 
genius. May it not have been under the influence of such feel- 
ings that these remarkable words were penned in the essay 
** Of Fortune ” ? 

‘The folly of one man is the fortune of another; for no man 
prospers so suddenly as by others’ errors. Overt and apparent 
virtues bring forth praise, but there be secret and hidden vir- 
tues that bring forth fortune; certain deliveries of a man’s 
self, which have no name.” 

From what we know of Bacon’s character we may be quite 
sure that his part in this remarkable essay was confined to the 
Machiavellian sentence, ‘“‘ and certainly there be not two more 
fortunate properties than to have a little of the fool, and not 
too much of the honest.”’ 

Thus, too, when the essay ‘‘Of Negotiating’’ was written, 
about the year 1596, was not Jonson reflecting upon this pain- 
ful bargain and realizing for what a mess of pottage he had 
sold his undoubted birthright ? The internal evidence strangely 
favors such a supposition : 


“It is better dealing with men in appetite, than with those 
that are where they would be. . . . If you would work any 
man, you must either know his nature and fashions, and so 
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lead him; or his weaknesses and disadvantages, and so awe 
him.” 

The Essays were written in a hand not Bacon’s.* 

Bacon was inordinately desirous to shine as a philosopher. 
He had attempted the réle and had failed. He had tried to 
mount to the empyrean, but the wax melted from the artificial 
wings, and he tumbled ignominiously. He was now thirty- 
three years of age. He had, not long before, written a philo- 
sophical work, and his own opinion of its superexcellence is 
sufficiently determined by the title which he gave it, ‘‘ The 
Greatest Birth of Time’? (Temporis Partus Maximus). But 
**The Greatest Birth of Time ’”’ proved to be a miserable abor- 
tion ; when men saw the thing and heard its name they laughed 
themselves into convulsions. It was quickly and effectually 
buried. The only known trace of it is in a letter written by 
Bacon to Father Fulgentio. (Spedding, Letters and Life of 
Bacon, i. 5.) Therefore, if Bacon would parade in the garb of 
a philosopher, some one else must make the garment, and with 
but a few natural exclamations of impatience the humble in- 
strument of his fame toiled in the dark unceasingly. 

Thus time went on, but the degree of celebrity was less, and 
what there was of it not so palatable as Bacon had anticipated, 
yet he dreaded to lose it; the instructions returned to plague 
the inventor; he grew suspicious, and saw an officer in every 
bush about to arrest the culprit and expose the deceit. We 
shall shortly see how anxious he became, and how Jonson 
played with his fears. 

In the year 1592 Bacon is said to have written a Discourse, 
entitled, “‘ Mr. Bacon in Praise of Knowledge,”’ which, together 
with another discourse, ‘‘In Praise of his Sovereign,”’ is sup- 
posed to have been delivered at a Masque or Device presented 
by the Earl of Essex during that year. These Discourses 
were, however, unaccountably mislaid, and so completely were 
they forgotten, even in Bacon’s lifetime, that they had no place 
or mention in the Works of Bacon; and it was not till the year 
1734, more than a century after Bacon’s death, that these 





*Letters and Life of Francis Bacon, vol. iv., p. 346. 
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writings were found. They were handed to Mr. Stephens by 
the Earl of Oxford, “‘among some neglected manuscripts and 
loose papers, to see whether any of the Lord Bacon’s composi- 
tions lay concealed there that were fit to be published.’’ These 
Discourses were written ‘‘in a fair Saxon hand, probably con- 
temporary, though there is nothing to fix the date; and I 
think,’’ says Mr. Spedding, ‘‘ the hand of a transcriber.”’ Itis 
not even known whether these pieces were ever pronounced in 
public. 

Now it is very remarkable that Bacon was constantly forget- 
ting the contents of the works which he is himself said to have 
written. Indeed, Mr. Spedding says (Letters and Life of Fran- 
cis Bacon, iv. 116, v. 29) that Bacon was so careless or 
tgnorant of the contents of his writings as to place impossible 
dates upon them. If he did not write them, this, of course, 
would not be strange; but if he was the author it would be 
Strange indeed. Thus, these Discourses seem to have been as 
entirely forgotten, admirable though they are, as if they had 
never had existence or a name; were concealed among loose 
papers till a century after their supposed author’s death. Yet 
all this time an abstract of the ‘‘ Discourse in Praise of Knowl- 
edge’’—an abstract unequalled for the skill with which the pith 
of every thought is preserved, was in existence and in print— 
not indeed among Bacon’s Works, but in Jonson’s. The reader 
will find it in the “ Discoveries ’’ (Jonson’s Works, Routledge, 
London, 1869, p. 759), and if he will carefully compare it with 
the ‘‘ Discourse in Praise of Knowledge’’ (Letters and Life of 
Bacon, i. 120) he can have little doubt that the work is the 
work of Jonson. 

About the 16th of April, 1593, Anthony Bacon wrote to his 
mother asking her consent to sell an estate called Markes, for 
the benefit of his brother Francis. Lady Bacon, it must be 
remembered, was a Puritan, strongly imbued with a horror of 
plays, playhouses, and playwrights, but still more possessed, 
if that was possible, with a horror of papists and papacy. She 
was convinced that these were the chosen instruments of Satan, 
and that those who associated with them were on the high road 
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to perdition. In her reply to Anthony she bitterly complained 
of the support and encouragement which Francis Bacon af- 
forded to such characters. She mentions two persons in par- 
ticular. One was Percy, a servant of Bacon’s; the other name, 
from the illegibility of the manuscript, it was difficult to de- 
termine ; it looked like ‘‘ Jones,”’ and is so printed in Spedding’s 
Letters and Life (i. 224); but the editor was so much in doubt 
about that being the real name that he has placed a note of 
interrogation after it to indicate the fact of his uncertainty. 
Now in a poorly written letter Jonson might easily be read 
‘* Jones,’’ and when we perceive what Lady Anne says of the 
owner of the name, and remember the peculiar characteristics 
of the poet and the reputation which he bore with his contem- 
poraries ; and remember, moreover, that there is good reason 
to believe that the name was purposely disguised, as shall be 
proved shortly, we have hardly a right to doubt that the Lady 
Anne wrote ‘‘Jonson.” The poet, as we have said, was a 
papist. Lady Anne says: 

“For I will not have his cormorant seducers and instru- 


ments of Satan to him committing foul sin by his countenance 
to the displeasing of God and his godly true fear.” 


She utterly refuses her consent to the sale of the property : 


‘*But seeing he hath nourished most sinful, proud villains 
wilfully, I know not what other answer to make.” 


The good lady, of course, could not know why “Jones” 
should be “‘ nourished ”’ by her son Francis : 

“That Jones (?) never loved your brother indeed, but for his 
own credit living upon your brother, and thankless though 
bragging.”’* (Letters gnd Life, i, 243, 244, 245.) 

When all the probabilities point to Jonson; when it is au- 
thoritatively .known that in his person were combined all the 





* Did Jonson allude to this, a few years later, in Every Man out of his 
Humor, Act v., Se. i. ? 

Puntarvolo. But stay, I take thought how to bestow my dog; he is 
no competent attendant for the presence. 

Fastidious. Mass, that’s true indeed, knight ; you must not carry him 
into the presence. 

Puntarvolo. I know it, and I, like a dull beast, forgot to bring one of 
my cormorants to attend me. 
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peculiarities referred to; when, in addition, it is known that 
Jonson was for many years in the service of Bacon, there is 
certainly little reason to question the conclusion that ‘‘ Jones ”’ 
was originally written ‘“ Jonson,’’ and that Jonson was in 
Bacon’s service in the year 1593. 

The first edition of the Essays, comparatively few in number, 
was issued in 1597, and it is not at all unlikely that their origin 
was the discovery by Bacon of some thoughts in prose which 
Jonson had written out for subsequent elaboration in verse. 
The identity of thought, as we shall have occasion to show in 
the Parallelisms, of itself suggests this, and when we learn 
from Jonson that Camden taught him to write out all his 
thoughts in prose before putting them into a poetical dress, the 
suspicion instinctively entertained is greatly strengthened ; and 
when we also bear in mind Bacon’s utter failure in ‘‘ The Great- 
est Birth of Time,’’ and the fact that Jonson wrote ‘‘ The Dis- 
course in Praise of Knowledge,’’ we have a right to think that 
he wrote the Essays. 

A friendship so strange and so long enduring could not es- 
cape notice or fail of comment. Archbishop Tenison refers to 
the services which Jonson rendered Bacon in an indefinite, 
though, to us, most expressive way.* Macaulay refers to him 
as “his friend Ben.” + Basil Montagu, Bacon’s most ardent 
admirer, speaks of the poet as “his constant, affectionate 
friend, Ben Jonson,’’ { while Judge Nathaniel Holmes is eager 
to enforce the fact that their relations were so peculiar as to 
justify the positive assertion that there was a secret understand- 
ing between them.|| Most of these writers account for this 
singular intimacy by saying that Jonson was employed to 
translate Bacon’s works into Latin. But every reader knows 
that Bacon, with all the prominent lawyers of his time, could 
write Latin with as much ease as he could write English. It 
was therefore entirely unnecessary for him to go to the thea- 





* General Dictionary, ii., 567, note. 

+ Essays, Bacon, Tauchnitz ed., p. 134. 
¢ Preface to the Essays, xiii. 

| The Authorship of Shaks., p. 166. 
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tre to find a translator ; moreover, we have been assured again 
and again by most respectable personages,* that Bacon loathed 
the thought of his name being in any way associated with 
plays, players, and playwrights; and it may, very properly, 
be asked why Jonson was so intimate with him; why was he 
employed, professedly to translate these works into Latin, if 
not to furnish a satisfactory excuse for his presence in Bacon’s 
study, where, under the ‘‘ cover” of a translator, he could un- 
interruptedly and safely write The Great Instauration. 
Jonson’s youth, unlike that of Bacon, was indicative of what 
he would be. ‘‘ There is no reason,’’ says Bacon’s latest and 
best biographer, ‘‘to suppose that Bacon was regarded as a 
wonderful child. Of the first sixteen years of his life, indeed, 
nothing is known that distinguishes him from a hundred other 
clever and well-disposed boys.’’ (Letters and Life,i., p.1.) Jon- 
son, on the other hand, was “ one picked out of ten thousand.”’ 
He early attracted the attention of the learned, commanded 
their respect, and won their sympathy. The anxious solicitude 
of Camden was, as we have seen, dutifully acknowledged and 
gratefully remembered. Jonson in his nineteenth year “‘ was 
rapidly obtaining pre-eminence.’”’ (Gifford, Mem.) Before he 
was twenty-three, says Gifford, he had ‘“‘ mastered the Greek 
and Roman classics, and was, at the period of which we are now 
speaking (1605), among the first scholars of the age.’’ His as- 
sistance was sought by the most eminent literary men of that 
brilliant time. The learned Selden to the end of his life con- 
sulted that “instructing judgment.’’ Whalley (Life) says of 
him : ‘‘ In his studies Jonson was laborious and indefatigable ; his 
reading was copious and extensive; his memory so tenacious 
and strong that, when turned of forty, he could have repeated 
all that he ever wrote ; his judgment was accurate and solid, 
and often consulted, by those who knew him well, in branches 
of very curious learning, and far remote from the flowery paths 
loved and frequented by the muses.’’ (Gifford, Mem., p. 57.) 
He aided Raleigh in his History of the World, and the gallant 





* Delia Bacon, W. H. Smith, Judge N. Holmes, Ignatius Donnelly. 
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adventurer inserted what Jonson wrote for him without a note 
of acknowledgment or a word of explanation. This Jonson 
revealed to Drummond, and Drummond told it to the world. 
The multitude of contemporary playwrights could not deny 
his ability or dispute his acquirements ; but they jeered at him 
as a “ translator,’’ and hissed him for being ‘‘ slow.” ‘It takes 
him a year or two to write a play,’’ they repeated again and 
again. We may heartily sympathize with their incredulity as 
to his special occupation, when we clearly perceive the wonder- 
ful extent of his knowledge.* No man possessed of such learn- 
ing and genius could confine himself to the mere drudgery of 
the *‘ desk’s dull wood,” if he knew the measure of his abilities, 
and Jonson was serenely conscious of it. Nor can we believe 
that this term ‘‘ translator’? was only applied to him because 
of his tragedies, ‘‘Sejanus’’ and ‘‘ Catiline,’’ the characters in 
which were necessarily distinguished Romans, whose stories 
had been told repeatedly, and who must be represented with 
historical accuracy, and whose speeches must be the natural re- 
flection of their deeds. 

Jonson winced under these accusations, and at last, annoyed 
beyond endurance by the buzzing nuisances, endeavored to 
silence them. He wrote ‘‘ The Fox’”’ in five weeks. 

“Wecannot,” says Gifford (Mem., p. 23), ‘‘ doubt the truth of 
his assertion, which was openly made on the stage. No human 
powers, however, could have completed such a work in such a 
time unless the author’s mind had been previously stored with 
all the treasure of ancient and modern learning, on which he 
might draw at pleasure.”’ 

That Jonson condemned the unreasoning worship of Aris- 
totle,+ that he pursued that course of study which was essential 
for the production of the works purporting to be Bacon’s, can- 
not be disputed ; and it may, not unadvisedly, be affirmed that 
there is scarcely an author quoted or referred to in those alleged 





* <* Of all his plays he never gained £200.”—Drummond of Hawthornden, 
Macmillan, 1873, p. 100. 

+ *‘ Nothing is more ridiculous than to make an author a dictator, as the 
schools have done Aristotle.”—Jonson, Discoveries. 
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works of Bacon that is not also quoted or referred to in the un- 
doubted works of Jonson. Indeed this is sostrikingly manifest 
in the ‘“‘ Natural History,’ the uncompleted third part of the 
“Novum Organum,”’ and the collections regarding medicine 
and alchemy, that an earnest student of Jonson’s works can 
hardly fail to conclude, from the internal evidence alone, that 
these papers were originally compiled by Jonson. His own 
library was exactly the place whence one would expect to pro- 
cure such material, for at that time, says Gifford, there was 
hardly a private library in the kingdom so rich in scarce and 
valuable books. (Gifford, Mem., 43.) A book in Jonson’s pos- 
session was a book to be read: for, as he said, ‘‘ Multiplicity of 
reading maketh afullman.”’ (Disc. 4, Lectio.) Hewasno mere 
student of titles or devourer of names; the meat was what he 
sought, and so eagerly did he feed, that, Gifford questions 
‘‘ whether England ever possessed a better scholar than this ex- 
traordinary man.” (Mem., 57.) 

But, on the other hand, it is a constant source of wonder to 
Bacon’s admirers how Bacon could possibly have found the time 
to write the works which are ascribed to him, while his nearest 
friends were equally at a loss to account for the extent of his 
knowledge.” ‘ When we consider,’’ says Mr. Spedding, “‘ the 
delicacy of his constitution, his frequent illnesses, and the 
number of hours that must have been absorbed by official or 
professional business which has left no trace, it is wonderful to 
think how much work he got out of himself. . . . Dr. 
Rawley, who had the nearest view of him in the studies of his 
later years, was at such a loss to account for the extent of his 
knowledge that he ascribed it to a kind of inspiration. ‘ For, 
though he was a great reader of books,’ says he, ‘ yet he had not 
his knowledge from books, but from some grounds and notions 
within himself.’’’ (Letters and Life, vii., 565.) 

Jonson’s knowledge was based on grounds more relative 
than these. ‘‘ It was not enough for him,’’ says Taine (Eng. 
Lit., i. 271), ‘* to have stored himself from the best writers, to 
have their whole works continually in his mind, to scatter his 
pages, whether he would or not, with recollections of them. 
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He dug into the orators, critics, grammarians, and compilers of 
inferior rank ; he picked up stray fragments ; he took charac- 
ters, jokes, refinements, from Athenzus, Libanius, Philostratus, 
He had so well entered into and digested the Greek and Latin 
ideas, that they were incorporated with his own. They enter 
into his speech without discord; they spring forth in him as 
vigorous as at their first birth ; he originates even when he 
remembers. On every subject he had this thirst for knowledge 
and this gift of mastering knowledge. He knewalchemy when 
he wrote “ The Alchemist.’’ He is as familiar with alembics, 
retorts, receivers, as if he had passed his life seeking after the 
philosopher’s stone. He explains incineration, calcination, im- 
bibition, rectification, reverberation, as well as Agrippa and 
Paracelsus. If he speaks of cosmetics, he brings out a shopful 
of them; one might make out of his plays a dictionary of the 
oaths and costumes of courtiers; he seems to have a specialty 
inall branches. A still greater proof of his force is, that his 
learning in no wise mars his vigor; heavy as is the mass with 
which he loads himself, he carries it without stooping. ‘This 
wonderful compound of reasoning and observation suddenly 
begins to move, and falls like a mountain on the overwhelmed 
reader. We must hear Sir Epicure Mammon unfold the vision 
of splendors and debauchery, in which he means to plunge, 
when he has learned to makegold. The refined and unchecked 
impurities of the Roman decadence, the splendid obscenities of 
Heliogabalus, the gigantic fancies of luxury and lewdness: 
tables of gold spread with foreign dainties, draughts of dis- 
solved pearls, nature devastated to provide a single dish, the 
crimes committed by sensuality, against nature, reason, and 
justice, the delight in defying and outraging law—all these 
images pass before the eyes with the dash of a torrent and the 
force of ariver. Phrase on phrase, event upon event, ideas and 
facts crowd into the dialogue to paint a situation, to give clear- 
ness toa character, produced from this deep memory, directed 
by this solid logic, launched by this powerful reflection. 

‘Yes, he had cumbered himself with science, clogged him- 
self with theories, constituted himself theatrical critic and social 
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censor, filled his soul with unrelenting indignation, fostered a 
combative and morose disposition ; but Heaven’s dreams never 
deserted him. He is the brother of Shakespeare.” 

Gifford, after carefully examining the drift of Jonson’s 
studies, and what we have of his works, is clearly of the opinion 
that something should show the use which he made of the 
knowledge gleaned from the 


‘¢ Twice twelve years stor’d up humanity.” 


‘It is evident,”’ says the great critic, ‘‘ that we have but a 
small part of what was written. Something was probably lost 
in the confusion which followed his death, and .more in the 
wreck of his patron’s fortune.’ (Memoirs, p. 49.) 

ALFRED W AITES. 
(To be continued.) 


THE “TITUS ANDRONICUS”: WAS IT SHAKE- 
SPEARE’S FIRST PLAY ? AS IT MOUNT- 
ED ON THE ELIZABETHAN STAGE ?—DID IT 
MEET WITH FAVOR FROM THEATRE-GOERS ? 


(Concluded from January number.) 


DO not believe that Shakespeare’s audiences or the 

audiences of his time were as horrible purveyors of 

disorder, riot, and crime as Gosson, Stubbes, and the 

Be 6rest would have us believe. Gosson and Stubbes 

were Puritans, and the Puritans were terrible persons, who, 
just then, had nothing but their pens to fight with; they were 
objectors per se (as Macaulay says, they opposed bear-baiting, 
not because it gave pain to the bear, but because it gave pleas- 
ure to the spectator), and, while there were official censors of the 
stage in plenty, there were no censors of the stage defamers. 
Bad as these audiences were, I very much doubt if they, or if 
any audiences anywhere, could possibly be as nasty as some of 
the pages of Gosson and Stubbes; and it is best to remember in 
reading their pages that the art of cross-examination was not 
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in existence in those days, even had their testimony been given 
in a court of justice instead of in irresponsible print. I am 
quite aware that the way to write Elizabethan history is not to 
revise it, and I recall without remorse Mr. Trollope’s good na- 
tured complaint that “‘ lawyers consider themselves the only 
adult members of society.” But at the same time, if one will 
trouble himself over a page or two of the State Trials of the 
date, and see grave judges from the bench put words into 
the mouths of witnesses, and threaten them with torture if they 
did not swear strongly enough to railroad prisoners to brutal 
deaths, he will not, I think, be apt to put overtrust in the liter- 
al truth of Elizabethan superlatives. 

I am aware that these wicked audiences were noisy, fought 
and buffeted among themselves, smoked long pipes, ate fruits, 
cracked nuts, and drank beer, and burned juniper; that they 
guyed the actors, sometimes even breaking over the palings 
which separated the pit from the stage, and tossing these actors 
in blankets ; that they even sometimes insisted on the perform- 
ance being stopped and another being substituted (one au- 
thor mentioning an occasion upon which the actors were cut 
short in a performance of Jugurtha, made to begin the Jew of 
Malta, then to try Tamerlane, and finally forced to finish the 
day with The Merry Milkmaides), to save themselves from be- 
ing mobbed; or even that courtiers brought their chairs upon 
the stage itself, sitting or roaming about among the actors, 
smoking long tobacco pipes, caring more to show off their good 
clothes (as Marlowe thought) than for the acting ; that a pair of 
stocks was kept upon the stage to be ornamented by any thief 
caught carrying on his trade in the noisy pit; and that when 
they surged out at the close ‘‘it wasa sight to be seen,’’ even 
if nobody happened to be killed. I know all this. I have no 
doubt that the manners of the time made mixed assemblages 
offensive to delicate creatures like the character in Jack Drum’s 
Entertainment (1601), who says he prefers going to see the 
Boys of Paules, because there 


‘* A man shall not be choked with the stench of garlic, 
Nor be pasted to the barmy jacket of a beer-brewer.” 
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I know all this. Yet if Shakespeare’s plays achieved a suf- 
ficient measure of success upon the stage where they were first 
performed to lead printers to publish them, and so send them 
on their road down to us and to immortality, there must have 
been audiences to, in some measure, appreciate or at least en- 
joy them. Bad as they were, it was for them that Shakespeare 
wrote—nay, as I believe, rewrote and remodelled. For as a 
practical playwright he would not have lost money on giving 
these audiences anything they did not relish, or empty his 
houses for the sake (I beg pardon always of the esthetic crit- 
ics) of teaching them about ‘‘ Dual Unity,” ‘‘The Sympathy 
and Antipathy of Things Mortal,’’ the ‘‘ Hermetic Gnosis,”’ or 
divers cheerful facts about the ‘‘ Logos,’’ the ‘* Rosicrucians,”’ 
and the ‘‘ Myth of Demeter and Persephone ’’—matters which 
would have been quite as absorbing as Major-General Stanley’s 
cheerful facts about the Square of the Hypothenuse and much 
less susceptible of dramatic treatment. I rather incline to be- 
lieve that Shakespeare was interested enough in his income 
returns to even study his audiences, to cater to their tastes and 
keep up with their requirements, and that it was due to his suc- 
cess in so studying them that he ultimately became one of the 
richest private subjects of Elizabeth and James of whom we 
havearecord. Weare, I think, certainly warranted in supposing 
that he neglected no detail of his business, overlooked none of 
those lesser items of his craft which brought pence to his purse. 
We have, I think, a right to believe (for example) that he 
stood in the wings (or what answered to the wings), and noted 
the effect upon the spectators of his points and situations. 
Doubtless he so stood upon the first night of his Romeo and 
Juliet, and watcned the lank and starved anatomy of the 
Apothecary make an instant hit. Wesee how he worked up 
the scene in successive nights, by comparing the various edi- 
tions from quarto to folio, elaborating Romeo’s “ beggarly ac- 
count of empty boxes,” and like itemized ‘descriptions of that 
poor devil’s stock in trade, to prolong the play to a ‘‘run.”’ 
And, again, the small talk of the ladies who made a morning 
call fon Volumnia, in Coriolanus, doubtless was a study from 
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life, which must have been, to use a modern idiom, “‘ a scream- 
ing success ”’ in the hands of the boys who could caricature as 
well as portray.* Had we an early quarto of the Coriolanus, 
doubtless we could trace the growth of that exquisite piece of 
*“ society’ in ancient Rome, just as we can follow. the work. 
man’s hand on the inimitable “‘ business ”’ of the Apothecary of 
Mantua. Bad as these audiences were—coarse, of vile habits, 
disgusting to nice ears, eyes, and noses—let us still remember 
that we owe to them Shakespeare—the Shakespeare who still 
lives in our libraries and dominates our stage ! 

Having said so much, let us see if we cannot say a further 
good word for them. For all they delighted (as what audi- 
ences do not to-day) in horse-play, it will perhaps not do to 
altogether sneer at the power of appreciation of Elizabethan 
theatre-goers. The love of ‘‘ burlesque”’ (that is, the travesty 
of mimetic composition, to so define the word in its technical 
sense) 1s a mark of intelligence and of refinement. For, to 
appreciate a travesty, one must have an intelligent perception 
of the thing travestied. And certainly the episode of Bottom 





* And portray, as well, not only women, but women who, like Viola, 
Portia, and Rosalind, pretended to be boys. Tom Coryat (quoted by 
W. B. Rye in his ‘‘ England Seen by Foreigners”) says of the playhouse 
of Venice (Crudities, 1611, p. 247): ‘“‘I was at one of their playhouses, 
where I saw a comedie acted. The house is very beggarly and base in 
comparison of our stately playhouses in England. Here I observed cer- 
tain things that [ never saw before, for I saw women acte, a thing that I 
never saw before, though I have heard that it hath been sometimes used 
in London, and they performed it with as good a grace, action, gesture, 
and whatsoever convenient for a player, as ever I saw any masculine 
actor.” Actresses first appeared in England in 1629, and were hooted 
and pelted off the stage ; none appeared again until the reign of Charles II. 
In the journal of Captain John Saris, an Englishman who made a voyage 
to Japan in 1613 (his narrative is reprinted in Purchas, his “ Pilgrimes,” 
1685), is the entry: ‘‘The one and twentieth, the old king came aboard 
againe, and brought with him divers women to be frollicke. These women 
were actors of comedies which passe here from iland to iland to play, as 
our players do there from towne to towne, having severall shifts of ap- 
parrell for the better grace of the matter acted, which for the most part 
are of warre, love, and such like,” 
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and his scratch company in The Midsummer Night’s Dream 
is broad burlesque. I believe, however, that an Ehzabethan 
audience could appreciate even a finer point than was made in 
the Bottom episode, and took in the satire of a burlesque upon a 
familiar point in stage business quite as heartily as do audiences 
of our own date. In the recently unearthed “ Pilgrimage to 
Parnassus,” acted by the students of St. John’s College at Cam- 
bridge, prior to December, 1597, there occurs the following: 


Enter Dromo, drawing a clowne in with a rope. 

Clowne. What now ? thrust a man into the commonwealth 
whether hee will or noe? What the devill should I doe 
here ? 

Dromo. Why, what an asse art thou? Dost thou not 
know a playe cannot bee without a clowne? Clownes have 
been thrust into playes by head and shoulders ever since Kempe 
could make a scurvey face; and therefore reason thou shouldst 
be drawne in with a cart rope. 

Clowne. But what must I doe nowe ? 

Dromo. Why, if thou canst but drawe thy mouthe awrye, 
laye thy legge over thy staffe, sawe a piece of cheese asunder 
with thy dagger, lappe up drinke on the earthe, I warrent thee 
theile laugh mightilie. 


This travesty on the little necessary to raise a laugh, and on 
the usage of managers to put something into every play with 
an eye to the groundlings and their pence, is certainly as perti- 
nent to-day as it was in 1597; and if we find such traces of 
work written at that date, it is, it seems to me, rather unsafe to 
predicate abject mental density of the people for whom it was 
written. It will be urged, however, that this particular play 
was written not for the rabble, but for the university. But this 
means only that there were more kinds of audiences than one, 
which is very likely. It is apparent enough to-day that an au- 
dience which assembles itself to witness a Shakespeare play is 
of a higher intellectual average than one which gathers at a 
prize-fight or a circus, or to see a man wrestle with a bear. 
Possibly it was so in Elizabeth’s day, and that the throng that 
crowded to see Romeo and Juliet, or Hamlet, or Julius Cesar, 
was of a higher grade than those which flocked to see Sackerson 
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at Paris Gardens,* or to the Tower to see a miserable pony, 
with an ape tied to his back, driven in among a pack of dogs, 
who sprang at his ears, neck, and tail, and clung there by their 
teeth. The popular taste runs in all ages pretty much in the 
same grooves. One Henry Farley, in a poetical petition to 
Parliament, written in 1621, entitled St. Paule’s Church her bill 
for the Parliament (in which he prays for repairs to that edi- 
fice), describes the popular taste in amusements, which appear, 


from his description, not to have been so very different from 
those of our own day : 


\‘‘ To see a strange out-landish Fowle, 
A quaint Baboon, an Ape, an Owle, 
A dancing Beare, a Gyant’s bone, 
A foolish Ingin move alone. 

A Morris-dance, a Puppit-play, 

Mad Tom to sing a Roundelay, 

A woman dancing on a Rope, 
Bull-baiting also at the Hope ; 

A Rimer’s jests, a Jugler's cheats, 

A Tumbler showing cunning feats, 
Or Players acting on the Stage 
There goes the bounty of our Age; 
But unto any pious motion, 

There’s little coin and less devotion.” 


If.we may indulge the fancy that, among this better class 
who went to see a Shakespeare play in preference to a bull- 
baiting or a bear-whipping, there were some who (like Mr. 
Furnivall to-day) thought the Titus Andronicus far too 
bloody, horrid, and repulsive, possibly a complaint to that effect 
may have reached Shakespeare’s ear. And if it did, with his 
great good humor, not unmixed with an eye to revenue, he set 





* Bear or bull baiting was accomplished by tying the animal to be baited 
by its hinder parts and then setting dogs upon it; the upshot was that the 
dogs were gnashed or gored to death, though the baited animal lost blood 
and sometimes died by the sport. Another favorite diversion was to blind 
the bear and then set men to whip him with thongs. Often the bear was 
fortunate enough to throw the men down, or tear the whips out of their 
hands and break them to pieces. 
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to work to see what could be done. Not much indeed could be 
done with the plot, but then a scene could be introduced which 
might mitigate the cruelty of the whole, by showing a better 
side to some one of the sanguinary personages. Of course this 
is mere guesswork; but it is a fact, nevertheless, that at some 
time between the second Quarto and the first Folio, a whole 
scene was interwritten (at present the last of Act III.), in 
which Titus, Lavinia, and Marcus are seated at dinner, and 
Marcus kills a fly with his knife and Titus reproves him. 
Marcus replies that it is nothing but a fly. But Titus reminds 
him eloquently, that although the particular insect may have 
suffered a painless death, yet it may have had parents, friends, 
or relatives to whom its removal might bring pain. Whoever 
wrote it, this episode is Shakespearian: the red, and-to-be-red- 
der-handed Andronicus in tearful mood over the murder of 
house-fly ! Perhaps, as we have submitted, it may be discov- 
ered that instead of abusing Shakespeare’s audiences, we are 
under deep obligations to them; that, had they damned the 
Shakespeare plays, the Shakespeare plays would then and there 
have perished ; no pirate of a publisher would have stolen them, 
no member of the Ancient and Honorable Company of Station- 
ers would have given them shelf room, and we of the nine- 
teenth century would have never even heard so much as that 
there was a poet, playwright, actor, and dramatist named 
William Shakespeare. 

Nobody knew the failings of his audiences and his actors. 
better than Shakespeare himself. The plays are full of con- 
fessions and apologies for them both (sometimes with en- 
couragement and compliments, as where the Prologue tells the: 
pit that they are ‘‘ known to be the first and happiest hearers off 
the town’’). But when he slurs, he always slurs good humor- 
edly, and what he says is edifying reading beside the bestial 
stuff that Stubbes and Gosson put into their books. And 
Shakespeare not only knew his audiences but took them into his 
confidence, pointed out to them his own deficiencies, and asked 
their kind toleration of his want of properties (such as perhaps, 
in"prophetic vision, he saw us to-day lavishing in blazonry, and. 
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picture and costly machinery, upon his noble lines). ‘‘ What 
here you lack, our toil shall strive to mend,” says the Prologue 
to the Quartos of Romeoand Juliet. And the chorus to Henry 
V. (wherein most of all the playwright must have chafed at 
his own inability to mount the magnificent opportunities) is 
constantly asking the spectator to concede, to imagine that they 
see, the field of Agincourt, the heights of Harfleur, the fleets, 
the cavalcades, and the great parades. Andthey were patient 
audiences too, audiences who were willing, for example, to 
accept the same stage and the same setting (or no setting), as 
a church, a forest, a ball-room, a tomb, or a battle-field; to 
imagine the King, Berowne, Longaville, and Biron, in Love’s 
Labour’s Lost, overhearing each other in concealment, 
when actually standing at each other’s elbow ; or Diomed and 
Cressida flirting in Calcas’ tent, supposing Troilus many miles 
away in Priam’s palace, when there he stood at their side in full 
view, watching their venialities. 

To-day, with the glories of our modern mise en scéne at 
hand, when we can supply a part of the dialogue with machin- 
ery, another with a vista, another with an arrangement of the 
furniture, we can drop the curtain on Hamlet’s and Othello’s 
and Cleopatra’s deaths. But more was necessary then to 
wind up, and so those parts of the plays which seem to us now 
rather in the nature of anti-climax are accounted for. Situa- 
tions then needed more dialogue for their development than 
to-day. For example, in the latest adaptation of the Antony 
and Cleopatra, the play ends most impressively with the appli- 
cation of the asp and the death of Cleopatra; then immedi- 
ately enter soldiers who say, ‘‘Cesarhathsent . . . ” to 
which Charmian replies solemnly, ‘‘ Too slow a messenger !”’ 
and the curtain falls. In days when there was no curtain, and a 
crowded stage to be cleared, the dramatic strain of this moment 
would be lost, and it seems to me then to have been appropriate to 
gently remove the remainder of the persons of the drama (as 
Shakespeare did it) by Charmian’s suicide and the entrances 
ofthe guard, who find and report all dead, and then the en- 
trance of Cesar and his train to take possession, and to tell the 
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spectators that all shall be solemnly concluded with due re- 
spect to the lofty caste of the deceased. Precisely this order 
of aftermath succeeds the deaths of Hamlet, Othello, and 
various others in the plays. But with our present stage fa- 
cilities it would entirely dispel the effect upon the audience and 
eventually kill the play. However Shakespeare worked on 
the imaginations of his audiences in the heat of the story, it 
seems very clear to me that he did not entrust them with any 
liberties as to the due and proper disposition of those his plays 
left lifeless, or ever neglected to assure them that, even in their 
enemies’ hands, they would receive the sepulture fitting their 
rank in life. The tendency of Shakespeare ‘‘ to sort our nobles 
from our common dead” is everywhere scrupulously main- 
tained ; though this, as I have surmised elsewhere, may have 
been because the Court kept an eye on his theatres, lest in any 
morsel anywhere, a disbelief in the established order of things 
were encouraged in the rank and file. Nor can I believe (as 
I see Mr. Irving thinks)* that no real acting was possible upon 
the crowded stage, among the courtiers and the pickpockets in 
the stocks, but that it was probably only declamation or recita- 
tion that the audiences were presented with. How long would 
audiences, for whom the horse-play was perpetuated + from 
miracle and mystery days, have stood the recitations of Wolsey 
and Hamlet and Richard, if unaccompanied by action; for we 
have records to prove that then, as now, certain actors became 
identified with certain parts, and were widely celebrated for 
perfection in rendering them—as Lowin in Hamlet, Burbage in 
Richard III., Tarleton as Dogberry, Kempe in clowns’ parts, 
Jack Wilson in parts with songs, etc., etc.—which seems in- 
compatible with a belief that to act in those days was merely 
to give mouth to the speech set down for the part. This better 
class of actors, like Lowin and Burbage, often went to con- 





* SHAKESPEARIANA, Vol. III., p. 382. 

+See Introduction to Vol. I. of the ‘‘ Bankside Shakespeare,” where it is 
pointed out that the horse-play parts of the earliest Quarto are always 
retained in later versions. 
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siderable expense for their wardrobes. In a German work, 
Ethniographia Mundi Durch Johannem Olorinum, 1610-13, 
pars. 4, occurs the following allusion to the magnificence of the 
dresses worn by English actors in their theatres: ‘‘ Da miissen 
die Kragen mit Perlen besetzt werden, und wird eine solche 
Pracht gesehen, dass sie einher gehen, wie die englishen Comé- 
dien Spieler im Theater.’’ And we have the entries in Hens- 
lowe’s diary constantly to the same effect. And this expense 
would not have been justified unless a specialty (as we say 
now, a star part) had been earned by superiority in the special 
work required, which must have been something more than 
mere declamation. 

And while we are saying good things of Shakespeare’s 
audiences, we may perhaps note that books as well as beer and 
wines were peddled among them. In the Preface to a volume, 
Observations by William Fennor (1616), the author says: 
**T suppose this pamphlet will hap into your hands before the 
play begin, with the unfortunate clamour of ‘ Buy a booke!’ 
by some needie companion.’’ Possibly some of the thin Shake- 
speare quartos may have been so peddled, as librettos are 
peddled now, in the oviform interior of the “‘ plaie-howse on the 
Banck in the Parishe of Saint Saviour’s, called the Globe,”’ 
with its ‘‘ fower convenient divisions for gentlemens roomes and 
other sufficient and convenient divisions for twoe-pennie roomes, 
with necessary seates placed and sett as well in those roomes as 
througheoute all the rest of the galleries of the said howse, 
with a stadge and tyreinge-howse sett upp within, with a 
shadowe or cover over the saide stadge, in length fortie and 
three foote of lawfull assize, and in breadth extending to the 
middle of the yarde of the saide howse with convenient win- 
dowes and lightes glazed to the saide tyreinge-howse.’’ If not 
among the groundlings, at least among the courtiers in the 
gentlemen’s boxes, or on the stage where stood the stocks. And 
there must have been a compensation for the crowded stage, 
too, since where scenery was next to nothing, or not at all, and 
the costumes of the actors only the ordinary clothing of their 
caste, the crowded stage must have lent, in itself, a realism to 
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the action, in scenes of public places, streets, and banqueting 
halls (the custom would have been rather more awkward in the 
chamber scenes). 

The diary of Samuel Kiechel (circa 1585), who visited Eng- 
land in 1585 (as given by Mr. W. B. Rye), notes that some of 
the London theatres had three galleries, *‘ one above another.’’ 
‘¢1t may indeed happen,”’ he continues, ‘‘ that the players take 
from fifty to sixty dollars (£10 to £12) at a time, particularly if 
they act anything new, when people have to pay double. And 
that they perform nearly every day in the week ; notwithstand- 
ing plays are forbidden on Friday and Saturday, this prohibition 
is not observed.’’* The diary of Justus Zinzerling (circa 1610) 
makes a note of ‘‘ the theatres in which bears and bulls fight 
with dogs ; alsocock fighting.”? + But neither of these tellsany 
such terrible tales of English audiences as Stubbes and Gosson 
dilate over, which is itself a rather suspicious circumstance, 
since foreigners are rather over than under inclined to criticise 
the social manners of countries other than their own. If the 
audiences guyed the actors no worse than the Royal party and 
the lovers in The Midsummer Night’s Dream guyed Bottom’s 
scratch company (Kit Sly, it will be remembered, went fast 
asleep over The Taming of the Shrew: at least Mr. Daly, in 
his elegant revival of that play, so disposes of him, thus correct- 
ing a difficulty obvious enough in the Quarto and Folio), it 
was not so great a piece of bad manners. 

But while admitting the audiences to a word in their behalf, 
we must not forget their training. In the passing of what (for 
want of a better term) we have called the ‘‘ horse-play ”’ 
and rough-and-tumble of the interludes into the tragedy (which 
was only a bloody comedy—a comedy where everybody was 
killed: this they had come to expect), and with memories of 
what Kyd and Marlowe had given them, the idea that whatever 
the number of dramatis persone the play opened with, the end 
of it must see them about all slain—this was a legitimate enough 





* England as Seen by Foreigners in the Days of Elizabeth and James the 
First. William B. Rye. London, John Russell Smith, 1865, p. 88. 
+ Id., p. 133. 
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idea of a play: to close the life histories of the characters so 
that no further doubts could arise about them—no speculations 
as to their future, no coming to-morrow, as in a Chinese play, 
to see the finale—what else could audiences be led to expect ? 
It was only in the higher walks of Elizabethan life and society 
that the intellectual awakening called for philosophical insights, 
delineation of emotions, motives, or tendencies. Indeed, we 
must not forget that social lines were being tightly drawn in 
those days, and that Shakespeare was of the class that filled 
his pit, rather than of the class that sat on his stage. In our 
exalted love and worship we are apt to forget this, and in the 
long perspective of three centuries we couple great names in a 
single breath. We think of Shakespeare, Southampton, and 
Elizabeth. But the fact is, that, in those days, it would have oc- 
curred to nobody, least of all to Shakespeare himself, to so group 
those personages. Rigid as may be the line drawn to-day be- 
tween peer and peasant, courtier and tradesman, it was still 
more rigidly drawn then. The reverence with which an impe- 
cunious scribbler looks upon a man of vested wealth, multiplied 
by the distance between a proscribed player of interludes and a 
peer of the realm, would have rather prevented. A rich peer 
and a poor peer might be bosom friends. <A rich peer and a 
penniless tramp—hardly. The only pretext for the rumor of 
the Shakespeare-Southampton friendship I have ever been 
able to discover is the fact that Southampton condescended to 
accept a couple of dedications; though I think it very likely 
that when Shakespeare became the manger of a theatre he 
might have been able to perform services for which Southamp- 
ton was ready to pay a cash equivalent. However, the fiction 
of the brotherhood of these two men is a pleasant one, and there 
is no particular harm in it. 

If Southampton admitted Shakespeare to the equality, not of 
brothers who went am-in-arm, wrote verses to each other and 
chronicled each other’s love affairs, but to such gracious fa- 
miliarity as is depicted between the Lord and the players in the 
Induction to The Taming of the Shrew, or such courtly and 
good-natured badinage as Hamlet took and gave with the play- 
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ers he employed, it may have been that Gosson and Stubbes 
got wind of it. The muniments of the great family to which 
Lord Southampton belonged have met no exceptional vicissitudes 
of time and chance and are reasonably preserved. And there 
is no record in them, nor anywhere else, of acy exceptional 
friendship or intimacy between the Ear] and the playwright, and 
it is with extreme chagrin that Shakespearian students dis- 
cover the only service Shakespeare is known to have rendered 
the nobleman, to have been such as does not bear characteriza- 
tion, and to which the only contemporary allusion extant is in 
a scandalous book, “‘Willobie his Avisa,’’ published 3d Sep- 
tember, 1594, and now happily of uneasy access. That Shake- 
speare himself attempted perpetuation of the memory of this 
service in his Sonnets is a claim his admirers sometimes make, 
but of the value of which there are divergent opinions. If he 
did, and if it was in an attempt to write perfunctory verse, that 
—despite his theme—his inextinguishable genius produced some 
of the most exquisite poetry in any language: and if the poems 
dedicated to Southampton are Shakespeare’s, it is only another 
phase in the intellectual miracle with which every student of 
Shakespeare, his theatres, his audiences, and his times. must 
be prepared to grapple for himself. Surely a troupe like that 
organized by “‘ sixpence a day or nothing ’”’ Bottom, must have 
felt a Shakespeare out of place among them : unless Shakespeare 
himself was careful not to allow those lofty moral purposes, 
those deeply religious insights, those philosophical aspirations 
with which our nineteenth century has supplied him, to be sus- 
pected, and so the playhouse emptied and the takings at the 
door fail to keep the cressets lighted. 

So much for the histrionic aspects of our investigation. As 
for criticism, Mr. Fleay’s* ideas of the Titus Andronicus are 
so revolutionary that I transcribe them entire. 


“That this play is not by Shakespeare is pretty certain from 
internal evidence. The Latin quotations, classical allusions, 





* A Chronicle History of the Life and Work of William Shakespeare, 
Player, Poet, and Play-maker, by Frederick Gard Fleay. London and 
New York, 1886, pp. 280-282. 
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use of pour as prefix in IV., i., manner of versification, and 
above all the introduction of rape as a subject for the stage, 
would be sufficient to disprove his authorship. 
Whether this play got into the Folio by some confusion w ith 
Titus and Vespasian . . . wecannot tell. . . . That 
it was written by Marlowe I incline to think. What other 
mind but the author of the Jew of Malta could have conceived 
Aaron the Moor. Mr. Dyce has warned us against attribut- 
ing too many plays to the short career of Marlowe, but he did 
not consider that Marlowe probably wrote two plays a year 
from 1587-1593, and that we have only at present seven ac- 
knowledged as his. Those now attributed to him in whole or in 
part by me will raise the number to a baker’s dozen; but in 
some of these, as the older John and I. and Il. Henry VJ., his 
share was comparatively slight. Nevertheless, 1 think the 
opinion that Kyd wrote the play of Andronicus worth the ex- 
amination ; although, with such evidence as has yet been ad- 
duced, Marlowe has certainly the better claim. Shakespeare 
probably never touched this play, unless by inserting iii., 2, 
which is possible.”’ 


There are many schools of Shakespearian study. Mr. Fleay’s 


chosen specialty is a disclaimer of all personal data, or chroni- 
cle of the man, and a narrowing down to the history of the 
Shakespeare theatres, theatrical companies, and the plays 
therein performed. Here perhaps no living scholiast can ap- 
proach him, and no demurrer or dissent ought to be submitted 
to his deductions without the most extreme care and study. 
But does not Mr. Fleay allow himself to be influenced by his 
tastes, as Dr. Furnivall confesses himself to be, when, as we 
have seen, he announces that he will have nothing to do with 
Titus Andronicus ? When he declares that ‘‘ above all, the 
introduction of rape as a subject for the stage would be alone 
sufficient to disprove ’’ a Shakespearian authorship? Is there 
any difference in kind, is it not only a difference in degree, be- 
tween the ravishment scene in Titus Andronicus and the open 
propositions of the Duke’s Deputy to Isabella in Measure for 
Measure ; of Boult to Marina in Pericles, of Bertram to Diana 
in All’s Well that Ends Well, of Bianca to Cassio, or of Fal- 
staff to the unspeakable Mistress Doll? We have seen how 
the subtle hand that delineated an Iago or a Richard III. at 
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first chopped Aaron out of a block as wooden and lifeless in his 
villainy as the figure-head of a lugger. Does Mr. Fleay see 
anything in these which the ’prentice hand, grown into master- 
ship, would have blinked at? One, on the whole, must ask the 
question sometimes, How much Shakespeare would be left us if 
nothing but what could be read aloud in the nursery is to be 
assigned to the man whom, even Mr. Furnivall and Mr. Fleay 
admit, was sometimes a delineator of human nature? Certain- 
ly it is amusing to find that nothing of the smut in Pericles 
is Shakespeare’s, and must go. So that ‘‘ what remains is the 
pure and charming romance of Marina, the sea-born child of 
Pericles, her loss, and the recovery of both child and mother by 
the afflicted Prince.”? It is amusing, again, to note that Mr. 
Fleay—in the very volume (and on the very next page) where he 
tells us what isn’t Shakespeare in Pericles because it isn’t as 
clean as it might be—declares that Shakespeare and not Marlowe 
wrote those very scenes in the Edward IIJ. in which occurs 
the risque scene between Edward and the Countess of Salisbury, 
and includes both of these dramatic pieces in what he calls 
“The Marlowe Group of Plays,’’ thus ousting Shakespeare in 
the one for exactly that by which he vests him in possession in 
the other ! 

As to Mr. Fleay’s assertion that our present Titus Androni- 
cus is not the perished play of Titus and Vespasian, ‘‘ played 
by Lord Strange’s men 11th April, 1592, which was, as we may 
know from a German version extant, written on the same sub- 
ject and in which Shakespeare may have had some share,” 
there is room for considerable curious speculation, the result of 
which may possibly qualify the opinion urged in this paper 
as to the Titus Andronicus having been Shakespeare’s 
very earliest attempt at stage work. ‘A tragedy of Titus 
Andronicus was acted in Germany about the year 1600 by a 
company of English players. In this tragedy the persons are: 
Vespasian, The Roman Kaiser, Titus Andronicus, Androni- 
ca, Htiopissa, Morian, Helicates, Saphonius, Consort of 
Andronicus, Victoriades, White Guards, Messengers, etc. 
The narrative develops correspondingly to the English play, 
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and is on the whole so nearly the same as to make the infer- 
ence that this is simply an adaptation of the Shakespeare play 
conclusive. A stage direction calling for the entrance of the 
Kaiser, reads: ‘‘ Hnter the Kaiser whois not yet Kaiser,” 
evidently the entry of Sempronius to ask the suffrages of the 
electors. In changing the Shakespeare play for the German 
stage, Lavinia is made over into Andronica, evidently to ex- 
press her relation to Andronicus. For the change of Helicates 
and Saphonius from Chiron and Demetrius there is no apparent 
reason, any more than why Aaron should be Morian, or Tamora 
4Etiopissa (since in the stage direction she is directed to be 
‘‘ white and fair’). Possibly, to the exact German mind, black 
was an improper color for a Kaiser’s wife. 

The first stage direction of this German play is as follows: 
‘** Enter Vespasian with the Roman crown in his hands ; Titus 
Andronicus with a laurel crown on his head ; the Emperor 
of Rome that was to be ; The Queen of Ethiopia lovely and of 
fair complexion (welche schén und weiss), together with her 
two sons ; Morian, the Queen’s attendant and paramour, with 
a plain black mantle over his handsome dress. The four last 
are captives of Titus Andronicus.’ Here is nothing to indi- 
cate that Aaron is black, except that the name Morian may sug- 
gest a Moor (Moors were not black, but only of dark complexion). 
But Helicates and Saphonius are both in love with Andronica, 
and fightabout her. Andronicus separates them and promises to 
aid them in killing her husband, who has no name except ‘‘ Hus- 
band of Andronica”’ in the stage directions. Here is the forest 
scene, the wrangle between the Empress and Andronica, the mur- 
der of the husband of Andronica, and Helicates and Saphoni- 
us according to the directions ‘‘ go up to Andronica, attempt to 
raise her, and carry her off : they carry her off into the for- 
est.”’ The action still corresponds. The Empress and Morian 
have a terse dialogue in ten lines of prose, unfit to quote here, 
but which is put into poetry in the present IL., iii., 10-50. Mo- 
rian demands Titus’s hand ; he cuts it off. Then we have anoth- 
er stage direction: “ Enter Helicates and Saphonius, who had 
gone into the forest with Andronica, upon whom they satis- 
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fied their lust. Having also barbarously mutilated her, cut 
off both her hands, and torn out her tongue, they now bring 
them.’’ Helicates explains why the mutilation is necessary, in 
coarse epithet. Then enters Victoriades. from whom Andronica 
on seeing him runs into the wood. Then Morian brings in the 
hand and two heads. After a little, the direction ‘‘ Enter Ves- 
pasian with a basket of sand and a staff,’ and the pantomime 
of Lavinia and the staff writing is rapidly indicated. After 
more dialogue, generally to the effect that Titus has declared 
war against the Emperor and sold his property to raise an 
army, a messenger enters upon the Emperor and Empress 
with a letter, which he tells the Emperor contains a declaration 
of war from Titus. The Emperor opens it, finds that it con- 
tains nothing but evn blosses Schermesser (“‘ razor’’), and 
orders the messenger to be taken out and hanged. This is, of 
course, the clown and pigeon scene : which, if inexplicable before, 
seems doubly so now. That the Emperor should order a 
messenger who brought a declaration of battle to be instantly 
hanged might be imagined—that he should order a messenger 
who brought him pigeons (which certainly are not symbolical 
of war) to be instantly hanged, passes explanation. Then fol- 
lows the scene of the midwife with the black child, with the 
same action and to the same purpose. The child is saved by 
Aaron, who kills the midwife, etc., etc., precisely as in the 
Shakespeare play. Then comes the scene where Tamora and 
her two sons visit Titus in disguise, her idea—as appears by a 
previous dialogue between herself and the Emperor—being to 
leave her two sons with Titus, whom she instructs, the moment 
she retires, to assassinate him. Next follows the direction: 
“They go to the palace and she calls old Titus.” The 
Empress tells him that ‘‘we are your good friends, and the 
gods have sent me to you with these men, that I may deliver 
them both to you. They are appointed by the gods to assist 
in the war by their good advice, that we may soon conquer the 
the enemy.’’ She then departs. 

Up to this point the German play has been crude, coarse, and 
rapid compared to the English one. But now it becomes infi- 
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nitely more probable. The cutting of the throats of Chiron and 
Demetrius, and the catching of their blood in a basin, is now done 
with some plausibility. Instead of being done by a one-handed 
old man and a girl, the victims acquiescing, Titus sends for 
two soldiers, and the following stage directions explicitly tell 
how it is accomplished: ‘“‘A sharp razor and apron are 
brought. He puts on the apron and makes preparations to 
slaughter them. A basin ts brought. The eldest brother is 
first held down ; he wishes to speak, but they stop his mouth. 
Titus half cuts his throat. The blood runs into the basin. 
After tt is all run out they lay him down dead on the floor.” 
The other is then attended to. The directions proceed: ‘Holds 
his throat in the same way. He resists violently and wishes 
to speak, but they stop his mouth. Titus cuts his throat, the 
blood is collected, after which they lay him down dead.” 
Titus then says: ‘‘I have now cut their throats, and what I 
have slaughtered I will cook myself. I will hash up these 
heads and bake them in pasties. Then I will invite the Empe- 
ror and their mother.’’ Titus then sends the dead bodies into 
the kitchen and despatches a messenger to the Emperor, offer- 
ing peace and inviting him to a banquet. Enter the Emperor, 
Empress, Andronica, Vespasian and Victoriades, and Titus, 
‘* still wearing’’ (say the stage directions) ‘‘ the blood-stained 
apron, and with a knife in his hand.’’ They sit down; the 
Emperor asks Titus why he wears the apron, and he replies: 
‘‘ Mighty Emperor, I have become cook myself, and have made 
pasties for your majesty.”’ The stage directions continue: 
“He goes up to the pies, carves them, and places portions of 
them before the Emperor and the Empress. Vespasian eats 
nothing. Titus walks sorrowfully up and down.’’ The Em- 
press says: ‘‘I have never eaten a better pie than this in all my 
life, but I cannot imagine what they are made of.’’ Titus 
answers: ‘“‘Oh, my lovely Empress, pray take some more, 
as you relish it so much, and I will tell my Empress 
afterwards what they are made of.’’ He then gives her 
more pie. The Empress eats it and asks why he, Titus, 
does not eat. Whereupon Titus says that he is unhappy 
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on account of the misfortunes of his daughter Andronica. 
He then draws his knife and calmly murders that lady. 
In the confusion which results, he manages to kill the 
Empress, whereupon the Emperor kills Titus. Vespasian 
then kills the Emperor and proclaims himself his successor. 

Now, this play was performed in Germany in 1600. It was 
called ‘‘ Hine sehr klégliche Tragaedia von Tito Andronico 
und der hoffertigen Kayserin, darinnen denckwiirdige 
actiones zubefinden,”’ that is, ‘‘ A most lamentable Tragedy of 
Titus Andronicus and the haughty Empress, wherein are found 
memorable events.’’ It is the story, plot, and action of the 
Shakespeare play, and is performed in Germany by English 
actors—contemporary with Shakespeare himself. If we are 
searching for information as to this identical Shakespeare and 
this identical play, is it a mark of unreason and of deficient 
common-sense to take such factsas these into account, in pref- 
erence to verse tests and sentimental criticisms, or even in place 
of rejecting the whole question as one unworthy to be discussed 
because the play has ‘‘a repulsive subject, and because its 
blood and horrors speak. as plainly as play can speak, ‘I am 
not Shakespeare’s’”’?? All we are allowed to know about Titus 
Andronicus, according to the esthetic school, is that the play 
belongs to the First Period, and to the Lust-or-False Love 
Group, or to the Unfit-Nature-or-Under-Burden-Falling Group 
(1 really forget which), in the picturesque hyphenation of 
Furnivall, Donnelly, and the North American Indians. If, 
however, we are permitted to examine this Germanized 
version, I think either one of two conclusions would follow, 
viz.: Kither (1) the English actors in Germany—while of 
course performing precisely the same “business” as they 
had found acceptable on the London stage—found it unneces- 
sary or possibly injudicious to do more than summarize the 
Shakespeare text, and revised this business wherever necessary 
to hit the denser, even if more matter-of-fact, German mind— 
as in substituting a naked razor for two pigeons as a gage of 
battle, and two stout soldiers to assist a one-handed old man 
in place of a girl without any hands at all in cutting the throats 
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of two stalwart young libertines! or, (2) some of the Shake- 
Speare play was lost—never went into the Quarto at all, and so 
never was copied into the Folio at all. And I think, possibly, 
the fact that portions of this play were so lost, may have been 
known to Heminges and Condell, who may have searched for 
them, and the in search found the missing scene of the killing 
of the fly, which they were able to include. 

In the absence of the text of this Titus and Vespasian 
and the similarity between the above German version and the 
dramatic piece young Shakespeare wrote, I do not see at pres- 
ent why (dates not forbidding) we may not conjecture—if we 
are to conjecture at all—that these English actors in Germany 
may have had a copy of Shakespeare’s plays in their repertoire 
as well as of the other one: or again, why there may not have 
been a version of the play with a ‘‘ Vespasian”’ in it; or still 
again, whether Saturninus may not have been once called ‘‘Ves- 
pasian.”’ The rechristening of Shakespearian characters 
went on very fluently in those first days. Falstaff was once 
Oldcastle ; Nym was Tom; Bardolph was Harry ; Quickly was 
Ursula ; Polonius was Corambis; Don Armado was Braggart, 
etc. In the play before us, Saturninus is ‘‘ King,” or “‘ Emper- 
or,”’ as it happens, and in The Famous Victories many of the 
personages, now familiarizsd by name, were designated as a 
‘“‘ Captain,’’ a ‘‘ Frenghman,”’ a ‘‘ Drummer,”’ a ‘‘ Messenger,”’ 
etc., etc. 

As to whether or no, in the hiatus of ten or a dozen years of 
William Shakespeare, during which a raw country youth be- 
came a plausible scholar, we are to supply a voyage to Ger- 
many with a group of actors whose convoy would have fur- 
nished an escape from the wrath of a lampooned Lucy, every in- 
vestigator must judge for himself. Happily his decision will 
make no difference as to this particular play. Certainly, young 
Shakespeare must have had a very varied and miscellaneous 
experience somewhere, not entirely of a vagabond type. Some- 
where, in those sixteen years—between his early marriage to a 
farmer’s daughter and Meres’ mention of him as the English 
equivalent of Plautus and Seneca—a great many curious 
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things must have happened. ‘‘ The intimate relations,” says Mr. 
W. B. Rye,* ‘subsisting at this time between England and 
Wurtemberg, as also with the Elector Palatine, whose wife was 
an English Princess Royal, must have contributed not a little to 
attract and encourage the visits of English actors to Germany.”’ 

All this may be unimportant, but yet it is in writing plays 
for his times, his trivialities, and his audiences, and living and 
moving in this atmosphere, that we must see William Shake- 
speare, if we are to see him at all. It was for these he studied 
character and invented parts, borrowing from everywhere 
and from everybody, but for comic parts drawing only upon 
himself. There is no such character as Ancient Pistol in all 
literature, and yet Shakespeare must somewhere have seen a 
Pistol, as well as the Constable whose ‘“‘ humour he took at 
Grendon in-Bucks”’ (according to Aubrey), and made into a 
Dogberry or an Elbow. It was for these audiences that he did 
and made himself all that he was. Is it possible that he should 
have been all immaculate and they all besotted and bestial? If 
we are to believe authors like Rees and the good Bishop Words- 
worth, Shakespeare wrote his plays principally out of the Bible, 
drew from its pages the majority of his similes, and never 
framed a character for his stage without consulting its con- 
tents. Mr. Rees even goes further than Bishop Wordsworth, 
and tells us that the identical Bible, out of which Shakespeare 
made his plays, was presented to Shakespeare as a parting gift 
by his mother when he left Stratford — by his mother, ‘‘ whose 
love added a bright charm to the holy passages she taught 
him to read and study; to his mother was Shakespeare in- 
debted for early lessons of piety and reverence for a book from 
whose passages in after-life he wove himself a mantle of undy- 
ing fame.’’+ We cannot foist Falstaff, Doll Tearsheet, Boult, 





* England as seen by Foreigners—temp. Elizabeth and James, p. cix. 
Of course I have drawn on Albert Cohn’s elaborate ‘‘Shakespeare in 
Germany” for the above description of the German play, to which alto- 
gether too little attention has been given by the commentators. 

+Shakespeare and the Bible. By John Rees. Philadelphia, Claxton, 
Remsen & Haffelfinger, 1876. 
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and the rest of the bad ones, as we can the Kings and Queens, 
upon History—upon Monstrellet or Holingshed, or upon Shake- 
speare’s classical authorities, according to the general com- 
mentator. For the low-caste characters were Shakespeare’s 
own. The smuttiest work that Shakespeare ever did, however, 
was in the Pericles, and it does not surprise us, after reading 
Stubbes and Gosson, to find that play the oftenest printed in 
Quarto, as far as we know, of any of the Shakespearian plays. 
And yet it must be admitted that Shakespeare did not love 
smut: he Bowlderized some of his own plays between their 
Quarto and their Folio dates. Instead of the three caskets, he 
might have adopted another version of the tests with which a 
lady’s hand was won, which would have relegated the Merchant 
of Venice to our libraries forever. He was the first English 
dramatist to demonstrate that that which is comic need not 
necessarily be obscene, or that one could be witty or humorous 
without referring to the relations between the sexes. He 
put his putrescence on the outside of his plays, as Gothic 
architects put their dragons and demons on the outside of their 
cathedrals, while carving only saints and angels within. But 
yet it will not add one leaf to Shakespeare’s crown for his ad- 
mirers to be dishonest in his praise, and make him what he was 
not and never pretended to be, ‘‘ his grandsire cut in alabas- 
ter.” It is only for such gentlemen as Fleay and Furnivall 
and Rees and Bishop Wordsworth to conceive that the great- 
est delineator of human passion did not, for himself, share in 
the passions of his kind. So that, for example, the Romeo and 
Juliet, with its masterly and magical delineation of the 
power, pathos, and imperious sweep of the mightiest of human 
passions, is merely among the very earliest works of a lad who 
liked the jingle of rhyme! So terrible is the human temptation 
to find what we look for, from which even a Shakespearian 
commentator cannot rid himself! I certainly cannot believe 
myself free from this same temptation, but 1 am unable to sep- 
arate myself from the conviction that the increase in stage fin- 
ish marks Shakespeare’s successive steps in playwriting quite 
as well as a touchstone which will assign the creation of Juliet 
—the finished humor of Juliet’s nurse, the sang-froid of 
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Mercutio, and the garrulities of old Capulet—to a tyro, simply 
because the dignity of ‘‘unstopped endings”? and ‘‘run on 
lines’? may be wanting to their speeches. Shakespeare im- 
proved his art with experience. Even nature betters her own 
handiwork. Her gigantic saurians were very clumsy creat- 
ures; her first effort at making a bird was simply ridiculous: 
why should not a Shakespeare, to whom, we are told, ‘‘ the 
mighty mother did unveil her awful face,’’ have advanced in 
something else besides scansion? Is it not possible that—be- 
tween the lad who chopped out an Aaron and the consummate 
artist who drew an Iago—may possibly have been a workman 
sensible of improvement in the material exigencies of his craft ? 

I think, therefore, that all the questions asked in our title 
must be answered in the affirmative: that the Titus Andron- 
icus was Shakespeare’s earliest play, that the Elizabethan 
stage was quite equal to mounting it, and that it was popular 
with the audiences of its date. Perhaps its success was the 
foundation of Shakespeare’s fortune. That he left his fortune 
to his heirs and did not, like Alleyn, found a college with it, 
was, no doubt, because — well, because he was not Edward 
Alleyn, but William Shakespeare.* William Shakespeare, 
a man who, from amidst the trivialities and distractions 
and pitiful makeshifts—the Nick Bottoms and pasteboard 
horses and brown-paper dragons and the petty economies in- 
to which the straitened home of his youth had moulded him— 
the man who could leave behind him that before which eulogium 
despairs and language falters and apotheosis pants for breath. 

APPLETON MORGAN. 





* Since concluding this paper I have read with great pleasure Mr. L. 
M. Griffiths’ ‘‘ Vindication of Titus Andronicus,” in volume i. of this. 
magazine (page 200). It is a noble paper, in every way worthy of so rev- 
erent, competent, and discriminating a Shakespearian critic as Mr. Grif- 
fiths has everywhere shown himself to be. In view of the wide divergence 
of opinion and point of view with which individuals must always write and 
speak upon Shakespearian themes, I doubtif, from such differing assump- 
tions, two writers ever came nearer a concordance of opinion upon a mooted 
objective than Mr. Griffiths and myself over Titus Andronicus. That the 
play is Shakespeare’s we both agree, and where we disagree the question 
js, and always will be, a widely open one. 





Editorial. 


It would be difficult to mention five more prominent names 
in Shakespearian Scholarship than the last four years have 
added to its Necrology : Henry Norman Hudson, Richard Grant 
White, Clement Mansfield Ingleby, James Orchard Halliwell- 
Phillipps (to name them in the order of their departures), and 
now, the name of Dr. Karl Elze is added suddenly to the list. 
Certainly a remarkable mortality in so limited a branch of let- 
ters. 

Dr. Elze died suddenly at Stuttgart on the 25th day of Jan- 
uary. He was the best known of German Shakespearians not 
only, but—being an accomplished English scholar—was the only 
one who, like Halliwell-Phillipps, spent his time, not only over au- 
thorities, but in English muniment rooms and old libraries, get- 
ting as nearly as possible to the material sources of the data with 
which he worked. Dr. Elze was a constant contributor to the 
Jahrbuch, the Athenceum, and the standard German periodicals. 
His best known works are his ‘‘ Essays on Shakespeare,’’ which 
contain some of the most original labor ever bestowed upon 
Shakespeare, and his “‘ William Shakespeare, a Biography,” 
which he had but very recently completed. Dr. Elze was mem- 
ber of many learned societies, and co-honorary member of the 
New York Shakespeare Society with the late Halliwell-Phil- 
lipps, whom he survived by so brief an interval. 


In view of the constantly increasing use of the Shakespeare 
Works as a Manual for instruction and training in English in 
colleges, schools, social and private classes—SHAKESPEARIANA 
will commence, at an early day, the publication of ‘‘ A TEACH- 
ER’S SUPPLEMENT ”’ to serve as an interchange of opinion, ques- 
tions, notes, hints, suggestions, and experiences between Teach- 
ers, Lecturers, Club and Class Leaders, and others engaged in 
the teaching of Shakespearian and Elizabethan language, lit- 
erature, and manners ; which Department, it is hoped, will not be 
without value to those for whose convenience it is intended. 





The Open Court. 


EDITOR SHAKESPEARIANA : 


ON page 310 of your Volume V. Mr. Jonathan Trumbull 
thinks we must allow Donnelly to put ‘‘ bottle-ale”’ into the 
Menu which Shakespeare is alleged to have spread before Percy 
at New Place, because Doll Tearsheet calls Pistol a ‘‘ botitle-ale 
rascal.’’ Indeed, I am still afraid we cannot, and must agree 
with Mr. Morgan, and I will cite no authority but Mr. Donnelly 
himself in the matter. 

Donnelly tells us that Shakespeare was a famous brewer, and 
produced home-brewed ale at New Place in such quantities, over 
and above what he consumed at his own table, that he sold it 
to his neighbors and made a considerable profit that way (this 
is one of the counts in Donnelly’s terrible indictment, by the 
way, against the bard of Avon). Now if he brewed ale, why 
should it not come to his table in tankards as was the universal 
custom—why should he BOTTLE it? Donnelly does not forget 
to dwell upon Shakespeare’s reputation for wine guzzling, and 
tells us over and over again about the beer bouts and the 
** Piping Pebworth ”’ story. 

The only ale in bottles that came into England (an ale- 
drinking country, whose people drank ale for breakfast, dinner, 
and supper, and between meals) was that brought by sailors 
from foreign ports—and mighty little of that—for the sailors 
stocked themselves for a voyage only, and not for the round 
trip, expecting to replenish in British ports for the home 
voyage. Hence the little ale that remained was in the bottom 
of half-emptied bottles and in a vile and stale condition (what 
the modern Englishman calls ‘‘swipes’’), and so “ bottle ale ’’ 
became the Elizabethan slang synonym for anything stale, 
nasty, and disagreeable. So when Doll called Pistol a ‘ bottle- 
ale rascal”’ it was as if she had called him a ‘stale-beer ”’ 
rascal, a ‘‘ remainder biscuit after a voyage”’ rascal, etc. 

I am afraid Donnelly’s “bottle-ale’’ must ride the ways 
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with the ‘bitter beer’? he thought better of and rejected, 
unless the would-be apostle of the probable and the realistic 
will have it that the high-living and well-to-do Shakespeare—a 
judge of ale and a brewer of so first-class a brand that his 
neighbors flocked to purchase of his over-product for cash—sent 
out to the London docks to collect heel-taps of stale ale in bottles 
to furnish forth his own private table. 
DENNETT LAWRENCE. 


Wuat does Prince Hal mean (I. Henry IV., 70) when he 
compares Jack Falstaff to ‘‘the Melancholy of Moorditch’’ ? 
Rolfe, and the other editors I have access to, do not explain the 
line, or even allude to it as needing explanation. os. 2. 


‘“‘The Melancholy of Moorditch’’ was a fever (as we would 
say now, a malarial fever) arising from the stagnant and un- 
drained pool or morass made by the ditch at Moorfields over- 
flowing, and which affected the dwellers in the vicinity. 

x. 1. P. 


HAMLET’S SEA OF TROUBLES. 
EpitorR SHAKESPEARIANA : 

On page 412 of Vol. V., Mr. Clifford Lanier suggests, SEGE 
for SEA. He says it was a good and expressive English word, 
previous to Shakespeare’s time, and must have survived until 
his time, and perhaps later. The word means a herd, a flock, 
a collection, and Mr. Lanier’s suggestion is an effort to relieve, 
if possible, that terrible mixed metaphor which has so bothered 
our dainty commentators. 

A suggestion of my own to relieve the metaphor is as fol- 
lows: Let the idea in Shakespeare’s mind have been that of a 
swimmer, who spreads out his arms to buffet and ride the 
waves. Let “‘take’’ be the misprint: and let us read for it 
“toss ”’ (which, printed ‘‘ tofs,’’ as was the old way, might 
well have helped the compositor’s hand into the wrong box). 
Then we would have— 

‘* And toss up arms against a sea of troubles.” 
How would that relieve the mixed metaphor ? 
Horace P. HARMAN. 
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“IN THE SOUP.” 
EpitoR SHAKESPEARIANA : 

Do you think there is anything possible in the way of inven- 
tion in this age that is not foreshadowed by Shakespeare ? 
This campaign has brought into general expression a saying, 
‘‘In the soup.”’ In Shakespeare it appears to have been ‘‘ In 
the custard!’’ In Love’s Labour’s Lost (II., v., 36) we have 

‘* Parolles—I know not how I have deserved to run into my 
lord’s displeasure. 

“ Lafeu—You have made shift to run into ’t, boots and 
spurs and all, like him that leap’d into the custard. "9 

It was not uncommon for the guests, especially the Alder- 
men of that period, to send or take a portion of the custard 
home, to the furtherance of their domestic economy. In an old 
play, Wit in a Constable, a young lady deplores her guar- 
dian’s stinginess, and, after referring to her attire, continues: 

‘*Nor shall you, sir (as ’tis a frequent custom 
Cause you are the worthy Alderman of a ward), 
Feed me with custard and perpetual white broth, 
Sent from the Lord Mayor’s feast, or the Sheriff’s feast, 
And here preserved ten days (as ’twere in pickle), 
Till a new dinner from the common hall 
Supply the large defect.” 

Ben Jonson in The Devil Is an Ass (I., i.) refers to the 
fact that ladies at these banquets wore long gowns and hoods 
to protect their dresses from the spattering custard : 

‘*He may perchance in tail of a Sheriff’s dinner 
Skip with a rhyme o’ the table from New-nothing 
And take his Almain-leap into a custard, 

Shall make my lady Mayoress and her sisters 
Laugh all their hoods over their shoulders.” 

Soon it became not effeminate for gentlemen, as well as 
ladies, to protect themselves in the same way. Nobody can 
tell when the custom ceased in English social manners. Prob- 
ably, like the Snark, it softly and silently vanished away, never 
to return, unless in the argot of the last campaign, when the 
defeated candidate was said to be ‘‘ in the soup.”’ 

SypNEY P. HARRIMAN. 





Miscellany. 


By the courtesy of Mr. Hodges, editor of Science, we are 
permitted to use the following letter and cut : 


To THE EDITOR OF ‘‘ SCIENCE ”’: 

I was intensely interested in the article Science published 
more than a year ago by Professor Mendenhall, on ‘“ Style- 
Curves,”’ and made up my mind to submit the Bacon-Shake- 
speare question to a style-curve test at once. But, somehow, it 
was only last week that I got at it. Lenclose you the result—the 
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light line is Bacon ; the heavy, Shakespeare. In order to un- 
derstate it, if possible, I selected the 100 words of Shakespeare 
from Olivia’s speech in Twelfth Night, III., i., 110—a passage 
almost as sententious as Bacon’s acknowledged work ; and the 
100 words of Bacon from his ‘‘ Essay on Youth and Age.”’ 
NEw YORK, Jan. 19, 1889. APPLETON MORGAN. 


By courtesy of Hon. Alvey A. Adee, we are permitted to 
print the following, which settles the vexed question as to what 
particular copy of the First Folio the Booth Reprint follows : 


1 DucuHEss STREET, W., April 20, 1887. 
DEAR Sir: I had several old copies, more or less perfect, of the 
First Folio Shakespeare to refer to in case of doubt as to a let- 
ter. One belonged to the late Col. Wegram, and 1 think passed 
into Mr. Halliwell’s hands; another to a Mrs. Hartree, and the 
others, which my late uncle got from the late Edmond Malone, 
have been dispersed I know not where. 


Yours faithfully, LIONEL BooruH. 
Mr. B. F. STEVENS. 


WHEN Tonson moved from his old shop in Chancery Lane, 
he no longer traded under the sign of ‘‘ The Judge’s Head,”’ 
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but set up ‘‘ Shakspere’s Head.’’ He was truly the first book- 
seller who threw open Shakespeare to a reading public. The 
four Folio editions had become scarce even in his time. The third 
Folio was held to have been destroyed in the fire of London. In 
1709 Tonson produced Rowe’s edition in octavo. Bernard Lin- 
tot the elder, who, about the same time, republished Shake- 
speare’s poems, expresses himself in his advertisement as if 
Tonson’s speculation were an experiment not absolutely certain 
of success: ‘‘The writings of Mr. Shakespeare are in so great 
esteem, that several gentlemen have subscribed to a late edition 
of his dramatic works in six volumes, which makes me hope 
that this little book will not be unacceptable to the public.” 
Tonson and his family were long associated with editions of 
Shakespeare. Rowe, Pope, Theobald, Warburton, Johnson, 
and Capel were liberally paid by the Tonsons for their edito- 
rial services.—American Bibliopolist. 


Notes and Queries (Philadelphia) prints the following in- 


teresting item as to the father of Realism (a real pump and 
washtub) on the stage: ‘‘ ORIGINAL VINCENT CRUMMLES.—Mr. 
Davidge, speaking on one occasion about the part of Vincent 
Crummiles, shed an interesting light upon Charles Dickens’ cel- 
ebrated sketch of the strolling actor-manager in ‘ Nicholas 
Nickleby,’ which Davidge said was drawn from life and repre- 
sented an old actor named Davenport, who afterwards came to 
America, and whose daughter, Mrs. Gen. Lander, was the ‘ In- 
fant Phenomenon.’ Said Mr. Davidge: ‘I was in Davenport’s 
company about 1836, and it numbered Davenport, his wife, his 
daughter, ‘the phenomenon,’ an actress named Merritt, Jack 
Litchfield, and myself. I was with him for some time, playing 
in all the little villages of southern England. I remember 
some of Davenport’s shrewd ways of advertising. The infant 
phenomenon was a buxom English lass of twelve or fourteen, 
with stout legs and a florid complexion. She was always 
dressed in short dresses and pantalettes and neat slippers. Her 
hair was in braids down her back, and she wore the large, flap- 
ping hat of the period. Her head was large and her beauty 
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small, looked nine years old, and was a good actress in certain 
heavy lines — indeed quite remarkable in some heavy charac- 
ters. She borrowed my wig and played Peter Teazle well at 
the age of twelve. Those little English villages are often 
merely one long street, and Davenport would pick out a lodging 
which all the churchgoers would have to pass Sunday morning. 
He would dress up the infant phenomenon and make her sit 
dancing a big doll where she could be seen in the window, and 
the people would stand in groups open-mouthed in wonder at 
the baby who played with her doll in the morning and trod the 
boards at night as Macbeth. Then the family formed in pro- 
cession with prayer-books in their hands and the vanity of 
earthly joys in their faces, and went to church. Davenport 
went first, his wife behind, and the phenomenon in the rear, and 
always managed to reach the church just after everybody else 
was seated, and marched up the aisle to the communion-table 
in a style of pure melodrama, thus attracting the attention of 
all to the phenomenon.”’ 


A CusHMAN Monument Association, the object of which is 
to erect a statue in honor of Charlotte Cushman, has been in- 
corporated in the city of New York. Miss Kate Sanborn has 
been chosen President, and the following ladies Vice- Presidents : 
Mary L. Booth, Harriet G. Hosmer, Rose Hawthorne Lathrop, 
Jennie Cunningham Croly, Mary Putman Jacobi, Mrs. Lippin- 
cott (Grace Greenwood), Anne Sheldon Combs, Marquise 
Lanza, M. B. Odenheimer-Fowler, Lucy C. Lillie, Helen H. 
Gardner, Elizabeth W. Champney, Elizabeth B. Custer, M. 
Louise Thomas and Lilian Whiting. Among the members 
may be named Mrs. Egbert Guernsey, Mrs. Charles R. Lynde, 
Mrs. H. H. Boyesen, Mrs. Roger A. Pryor, Mrs. Dr. William 
Tod Helmuth, Mrs. James R. Franklin, Miss Maria J. Kemp, 
Mme. di Cesnola, Mrs. Edmund Clarence Stedman, Mrs. E. 
Marcy Raymond, Mrs. Oliver B. Bunce, Mrs. Charles T. Dil- 
lingham, Mrs. John Jay Cisco, Mrs. John F. Dillon, Mrs. 
Abram Wakeman, Edwin Booth, Lawrence Barrett, Benson J. 
Lossing, Appleton Morgan, Daniel Greenleaf Thompson, the 
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Rev. Dr. Maynard, the Rev. Dr. Charles H. Eaton, General 
James Grant Wilson, Constant Mayer, George Wharton Ed- : 
wards, Edgar Fawcett, Edgar Saltus, Moncure D. Conway, 
Montague Marks, Charles Henry Webb, A. M. Palmer, John 
Bloodgood, and J. 8. Abecassis. The Farmers’ Loan and 
Trust Company, No. 20 William St., are the Association’s 
bankers. Secretary, Mrs. Ingersoll Lockwood, No. 499 Fifth 
Ave., New York. 


AT the Shakespeare Memorial Theatre at Stratford-on-Avon 
it is proposed to act a play of Shakespeare’s which has never 
been seen on any stage since the death of Heminge and Condell, 
viz., the first of the three plays founded on the life of Henry 
VI. The play will be produced under the direction of Mr. Os- 
mond Tearle, who will himself take the part of Talbot. The 
scenery will be under the direction of Mr. John O’Connor, R.1I. 
The costumes will be designed from the best authorities. The 
stage version of the Memorial Edition will be strictly adhered 
to, and the play is already in rehearsal. 


THE CHEVALIER DE CHATELAIN, on the occasion of the three 
hundred and third anniversary of the birth of the poet of Avon, 
pierced with fine ridicule certain ambitious schemes of enthusi- 
astic Shakespearians, proposed, three years before, at the ter- 
centenary celebration. One plan, of which the Chevalier prob- 
ably never heard, but which, like the others, was a complete 
and dreary failure,was the founding of a magazine, to become 
a depository of Shakespearian wisdom, and to be a sort of 
Salon, in which members of the guild, though more widely 
separated than Sicily is from Bohemia, might meet and talk. 
Where the Englishmen of 1864 failed, a young Philadelphian 
of 1883 succeeded. And in November of the latter year ap- 
peared the first number of SHAKESPEARIANA, “‘a journal de- 
signed to furnish a recognized medium for the interchange of 
ideas among Shakespearian scholars.’’ It was most kindly re- 
ceived by the English press, welcomed by Dowden and Halli- 
well-Phillipps, and Stapfer and Schmidt, and the best of Conti- 
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nental scholars; and had, as well, the endorsement of many a 
name familiar, and of great renown outside the Shakespearian 
guild. Its last issue, January, 1889, dates from New York, and 
it is now directed by the New York Shakespeare Society.— 
Modern Language Notes. 


Le Chat Noir, a Weekly Review of the Players, has begun 
publication in the City of New York. The most radical of the 
reforms in theatrical journalism proposed is that its ‘‘ editors 
or attachés will not accept complimentary theatre orders under 
any circumstances.”’ 


Mr. JOHN BUTTERWORTH, a law publisher of London, has 
placed a magnificent Shakespeare Memorial window in the 
great hall of Lincoln’s Inn. 


NEw assignments of ‘‘The Bankside Shakespeare ”’ are: 
Hamlet, E. P. Vining, Esq.; Richard III., Alfred Waites, 
Esq. 


Shakespeare Socielies. 


JANUARY MEETING OF THE SHAKESPEARE SOCIETY OF NEW 
York.—The President, APPLETON MORGAN, Esq . in the chair. 
The Executive Committee reported the death of J. O. Halliwell- 
Phillipps, Esq., the first Honorary Member of this Society, and 
that it seemed appropriate that the Society should take imme- 
diate steps to adequately express its deep sense of loss in the 
demise of its most prominent benefactor and friend. After fit- 
ting remarks by Messrs. W. W. Nevin and Thos. R. Price, the 
chair appointed Messrs. Nevin, Price, and Reynolds a commit- 
tee to draft suitable preamble and resolutions and to report at 
the next ensuing meeting. Mr. Alfred Waites then read the 
paper of the evening, a most striking and original one, entitled 
‘Dip BEN JONSON WRITE Bacon’s WoRKsS ?”’ * which was lis- 





* Printed at page 145 of this issue. 
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tened to with intense interest. Messrs. 8. H. Nichols, Price, and 
others participated in the debate which followed, Mr. Nichols 
deprecating the tendency to find a new original for every promi- 
nent authority, but, at the same time, admitting the fascination 
of the task. Mr. Morgan said that he understood that Mr. 
Waites’ paper was intended to be an exact and most logical repe- 
tition of the sequence by which Judge Holmes and others proved 
the Baconian authorship of Shakespeare. Dr. PRICE being in the 
chair, announced that the next regular meeting of the Society 
would be held at Hamilton Hall on Thursday, February 28, to 
hear a paper, “ Why William Shakespeare became an Actor,”’ 
by William Reynolds, Esq. On motion, adjourned. 

FEBRUARY MEETING.—THE PRESIDENT in the chair. The 
following preamble and resolutions were adopted : 


Whereas, James Orchard Halliwell-Phillipps, First Honor- 
ary Member of the New York Shakespeare Society, F.R.S., 
F.S.A., Hon. M.R.S.L., Hon. M.R.1.A., died at his residence 
at Hollinbury Copse, Sussex, England, on the third day of 
January last; therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the members of this Society learn with deep 
sorrow of the death of Dr. Halliwell-Phillipps, an Honorary 
Member of the Society itself, and a man endeared to us all by 
his noble qualities and to many of us by personal kindnesses. 

Resolved, That we recognize in the work done by Dr. Halli- 
well Phillipps. for the knowledge of Shakespeare’s life and writ- 
ings, especially in his grand edition of the plays and poems, and 
in the vast collection of documents that bear upon the poet and 
his poetry, not only the best remedy for the absurd delusions 
and noisy follies that hinder in so many ways the progress of 
Shakespearian research, but the largest achievement ever 
made by one man in the study of the poet’s works and person- 
ality. 

Resolved, That in recognition of his kindness to our Society, 
and of his services to us and to all that love and study Shake- 
Speare, these resolutions be entered upon the minutes of this 
Society, published in such journals as the Society may select, 
and a copy thereof forwarded by the Secretary to the family of 
Dr. Halliwell-Phillipps. 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 

W. W. Nevin, Chairman, 
THomAS R. PRICE, Committee. 
JAMES EK. REYNOLDS, 
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Mr. William Reynolds then read the paper of the evening, 
entitled ‘‘ WHy WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE BECAME AN ACTOR.” 
After debate the paper was referred to the Committee on Pub- 
lication, and ordered printed.* 

Attest: W. H. FLEmine, Secretary. 


MONTREAL SHAKESPEARE CLUB, 13th Meeting, January 7, 
1889.—Papers on ‘‘ MEASURE FOR MEASURE.”’ 1. “ General 
Essay,’’ by Mr. F. M. Lennan. After mentioning the origin of 
the plot and the position of the play in the development of 
Shakespeare’s work, the essayist discussed its moral teaching. 
The double action was then referred to, the Duke watching the 
doings of the other characters, like Fate. The question of hypoc- 
risy brought the paper to a close, illustrations from Angelo, 
Tartuffe, and Richard III. being given. 2. “ A Few Notes 
on the Play ’’ were then read by Mr. Brown, in which he came 
to the conclusion that its moral teaching was the defence of 
the corrective system. 3. The third essay was by Mr. 
Nicolls on ‘‘The Duke.”’ It opened with a discussion of 
the question of marriage and the state of morals at the time. 
The Duke’s character was then fully considered, its moral and 
its intellectual sides, and its weaknesses. The principal reason 
for the Duke’s selection of Angelo as his substitute was the 
desire for his humiliation. 4. Mr. Torrance followed with a 
paper on “‘Isabella.’’ Isabella was the most perfect and the 
most beautiful of all Shakespeare’s heroines; notwithstanding 
the fact that she was shown at the beginning of the play to 
have been free from much contact from the world, yet she acted 
wisely and well in all her difficulties. Her actions and her sen- 
timents compelled our warmest admiration. 5. Mr. Gould con- 
cluded with ‘‘ The Constructive Art in Measure for Measure.” 
The play was written at the beginning of Shakespeare’s third 
period. After stating that the unity of a drama consists in our 
conception of the various parts, the essayist discussed the com- 
pleteness of the action in Measure for Measure and the 
devices used for maintaining our interest. Papers have also 





* Mr. Reynolds’ paper will appear in SHAKESPEARIANA for June or July. 
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been read before the Club by Mr. Boodle on ‘“‘ THE RESTORATION 
DRAMA WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO DRYDEN,”’ and by Mr. 
Arthy on ‘‘ WITCHCRAFT.”’ F. T. SHort, Hon. Sec. 


WooDLAND SHAKESPEARE READING CLUB.—The following 
is a résumé of the initial work of the Woodland Shakespeare 
Reading Club, which consists of fifteen ladies, whose idea is to 
make the first perusal of the plays a fitting preparation for the 
more elaborate and analytical study of a second reading. The 
plan of work is systematized and assigned under the following 
heads. 1. To ascertain the best authorized pronunciation of the 
dramatis persone. 2. To note all Scriptural and parallel al- 
lusicus. 3. To define classical and mythological allusions. 4. 
To study the history upon which the play is founded. 5. To 
give an analysis of the two principal characters. As the read- 
ing of each play is completed, a selection of four of the most 
impressive passages is made by each student. These are 
written out and read before the Club, after which follows a 
thorough discussion of the whole. 

A short drill in the recetation of quotations has been adopted 
as a preliminary exercise to the reading. Each member in 
turn repeats her own selection from the play previously read 
until all the terse and applicable sayings have been exhausted. 
This plan facilitates a more practical knowledge of the salients 
of the author, besides making his most beautiful thoughts the 
student’s own in Shakespeare’s exact language and in the true 
connection of the text. Thirty meetings have been held this 
year and the annexed plays been read: As You Like It, 
The Taming of the Shrew, Two Gentlemen of Verona, The 
Merchant of Venice, Henry IV., Parts Il. and II., Richard 
II., King John, Othello. 

Mrs. 8. E. Peart, Secretary, Woodland, California. 


THE SHAKESPEARE CLUB OF NEW YorK City.—This Club 
was organized on the evening of Saturday, February 9, at the 
residence of J. D. Wilson, Esq., No. 348 West 57th Street, by 
the election of Mrs. M. T. Hoagland President, and Miss Lillian 
Mills as Secretary and Treasurer. Dr. and Mrs. Lozier and 
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the President of the New York Shakespeare Society were elected 
an Advisory Committee of the new Club. This Club is the de- 
velopment of the Shakespeare Class which Mrs. Hoagland has 
led for some time past with great success. Among the guests 
present at the birth of this promising society was General 
Chamberlain, ex-Governor of Maine, and late President of Bow- 
doin-College, who took part in a preliminary reading of Macbeth 
and the discussion thereof. The Club then adjourned to meet 
in one week, when a draft of By-Laws for the society’s guidance 
will be presented for adoption. The address of the Secretary, 
Miss Mills, is No. 205 West 56th Street, New York City. 


THE HASTINGS SHAKESPEARE CLASs, of Hastings, Michigan, 
was organized by Dr. W. P. Polhemus, Dec. 9, 1885, and at 
first consisted of eight members. It increased in size until the 
number was limited to twenty. At present there are nine mem- 
bers. Meetings Monday evenings in each week from Septem- 
ber to July. 

The Club’s work consists of the reading of a few scenes each 
evening, followed by careful analysis of words, dramatic effect 
of scenes, development of character, etc., together with the 
reading of an essay at each meeting by some member on a 
character under consideration, or a topic connected with the 
play in hand, accompanied by mutual study of the life and times 
of Shakespeare, growth of the drama, or history in connection 
with the play selected for the evening. 

Members are admitted by ballot, and one vote excludes. 
Membership is forfeited by three successive absences unless an 
excellent excuse is given. 

Officers are a President, or Leader, and Secretary. The duty 
of the Leader is to take charge of meetings, assign work, etc. 
Mrs. A. G. Ropryson, Class Leader; Miss Etta E. HALLOCK, 
Secretary. 


AKRON SHAKESPEARE CLAss.—Mrs. Vincent’s Shakespeare 
Class meets every Saturday evening, and is now studying King 
Lear, using Furness’s Variorum and Rolfe’s edition of the 
play. H. O. PHILLIpPs, Secretary. 





